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This special study brings together in one document a comprehen- 
sive picture of facility needs as related to four types of nursing 
education programs. These are the diploma and practical nursing 
programs, the associate degree program, and collegiate programs at 
the baccalaureate and graduate levels. 

While primarily a guide for those involved in establishing 
new nursing education facilities or expanding existing programs, infor- 
mation of interest is also presented for faculty, community planners, 
and the staff of various types of health facilities which provide 
learning experiences for the student nurse. 

In light of accelerated building programs resulting from 
recently enacted legislation which provides grants to baccalaureate 
programs, this report should prove particularly helpful at this tune. 
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FOREWORD 



Any attempt at resolving the Nation’s critical nursing shortage will involve 
the construction of new facilities or additions to those which already exist. 
This report, the result of intensive, thoughtful work by the members and 
special consultants to the Joint Committee on Educational Facilities for Nurs- 
ing of the National League for Nursing and the Public Health Service, should/ 
serve as a useful guide for those who are taking steps to fill this crucial need, f 

The committee which advised the Public Health Service staff in the 
development of this document held its first meeting in February 1963. Later, 
four groups of consultants were appointed, each group representing a dif- 
ferent type of nursing education program. The value judgments of the experts 
comprising both the committee and the special groups are incorporated in 
the material presented. Special recognition is also due to the faculties and 
administrators of the various facilities visited during the course of the project. 

The sponsors are indeed grateful for the important contribution made 
by those who aided in the development of this important document. The 
guidelines presented should be most helpful in the ultimate establishment of 
adequately planned nursing education facilities wherever needed in the Nation. 
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General Director 
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Surgeon General 
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Dear Miss Haynes and Dr, Terry: 

After more than a year and a half of study and careful deliberation, the 
Joint Committee on Educational Facilities for Nursing herewith submits its 
report intended as a guide to those contemplating the construction of new 
schools or the expansion of existing programs. 

The methodology used in developing this study consisted of a review 
of the literature, visits to nursing education facilities in various parts of the 
Nation, discussions with special consultant groups, and meetings of both the 
full committee as well as subsections of the committee. Every effort was made 
to pool the judgment of experts in the four programs so that the guidelines 
which ultimately evolved would represent the most desirable approach to the 
design of nursing education facilities. 

While the material presented might serve numerous purposes, the pri- 
mary objectives were (1) to call attention to essential factors in developing 
a nursing education facility program, and ( 2 ) to present design considerations 
which might be adapted to meet a program’s particular needs. In addition, 
it is hoped that many wilT find particularly useful the profile developed to 
more clearly delineate the characteristics end needs of each type of program. 

The pros and cons of presenting material pertaining to the four nursing 
schools in separate documents were discussed ; and the committee decided that 
one publication which included all four programs would be the most advan- 
tageous. With such a document, planners will have an opportunity to review 
each program before deciding which would be the most desirable. In addition, 
institutions may find it useful to have information readily available pertaining 
to another program. 

As a further aid to the reader, each chapter relating to a particular 
nursing program is complete in itself. Because of this, however, a certain 
amount of repetition was found to be necessary in describing program objec- 
tives, needs, and goals. 

Particular thanks are due to the staff members of the National League 
for Nursing who reviewed school catalogs and compiled information on 
faculty-student ratios and costs of operating nursing programs. The major 
part of the writing and editing of the report, including the development of 
architectural designs, is the work of the staff of the Division of Hospital and 
Medical Facilities of the Public Health Service. We owe a special debt of 
gratitude to Mrs. Ruth Yankauer for her coordinative efforts and leadership 
in the development of this study. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The n eed for a greatly increased supply of nurses has been documented by 
many studies in recent years. The latest of these, “Toward Quality in Nurs- 
ing,” 1 sets feasible goals by 1970. This study recognizes that if realistic goals 
are to be met, additional educational facilities must be provided to accommo- 
date expanded enrollments and faculties necessary to carry out educational 
programs. 

With growing public demands for nursing services and with increases 
in nurs ing research as a reflection of public policy, even more nurses and nurse 
scientists must be trained. This training will require a substantial investment 
in educational facilities for all types of nursing programs. 

The establishment of a new program in nursing or planning for facili- 
ties for rapidly expanding enrollments has been such an infrequent occurrence 
that it is rare for any nurse educator or architect to have participated in the 
design of more than one school. The lack of published reports on planning 
and construction of nursing educational facilities and the sizable costs of 
construction led the Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on Nursing to rec- 
ommend that “Steps should be taken by the Public Health Service and the 
nursing profession to prepare prototypes of school facilities most conducive 
to efficient and effective teaching of nursing.” 

The Public Health Service and the National League for Nursing jointly 
appointed a committee composed of hospital administrators and educators 
from general, medical, and nursing education. This committee was to advise 
the Public Health Service in the development of a guide to be used by col- 
leges, universities, hospitals, communities, and regional groups in planning 
educational facilities for nursing. 

The co mmi ttee recommended that consultants for each type of education 
program be appointed to describe the educational practices which influence 
space requirements and to determine the facilities necessary to carry out the 
specific type of educational program. The staff and each consultant group 
reviewed pertinent literature, made site visits, and examined architectural 
plans for the particular program being described. 

The schools visited were organized in hospitals, vocational educational 
systems, junior colleges, and colleges and universities. Some were in small 
communities, some in metropolitan areas. Each school had either recently 
built or was planning to build a new educational facility. Valuable informa- 
tion obtained from these visits has been incorporated in this report. 

1 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Toward 
Quality in Nursing. (Item 6, Selected Bibliography, Ch. II, p. 17.) 




OUTLINE OF REPORT 



Six chapters and two appendices comprise this report. The first and 
final chapters, as well as the appendices, are overall in scope and have appli- 
cation for all programs. The remainder of the report (chs. II-V) relates to 
specific types of nursing education facilities. 

Chapter I, “Overview of Nursing Education,” contains a brief descrip- 
tion of each program for nursing, where it is organized, and the purpose of 
the program. It also includes information on admissions, graduations, and 
the goals for expansion to meet needs projected to 1970. 

Chapters II, III, IV, and V relate to the following nursing programs, 
respectively : the diploma, associate degree, baccalaureate and graduate degrees, 
and practical nursing. In each chapter, a description is presented of special 
aspects of each program from the standpoint of their effect on space planning 
for teaching, faculty, and administration. 

In each chapter relating to individual nurse education programs, a 
hypothetical school has been described, an annual operating budget projected, 
and space requirements determined. No attempt was made to compare the 
operating cost or space requirements of one program with another, since each 
has its special needs precluding a common basis for comparative purposes. 
For example, each program differs in purpose, curriculum, and graduation 
requirements. The determination of the kind of program to be established 
should be based on the type of nurses for which there is the greatest need. 

Chapter VI sets forth planning considerations which will affect the 
architectural design of a facility. No attempt is made to outline finished 
plans since this should be the decision of the individual school, after a careful 
evaluation of various alternatives. Moreover, before the architect begins to 
develop his plans, the school must first establish its educational program. 

A selected bibliography is presented at the conclusion of each chapter, 
with the exception of the first. 

Appendix A presents a review of faculty-student ratios and costs of 
operating nursing programs. A profile of costs for each of the nursing pro- 
grams is offered as a guide for administrators to consider. 

Appendix B, “Programing for a Nursing Education Facility,” lists in 
outline form the important planning factors which must be considered prior 
to the development of a building program. 



Chapter I 

Overview of Nursing Education 



The p rimar y function of nursing education is to 
provide qualified nurse practitioners to meet the 
diversified nursing needs of persons requiring 
health services. To carry out this function, con- 
sideration must be given to the preparation of be- 
ginning practitioners, the supervisors required in 
beginning practice, and the faculty necessary for 
all types of educational programs. Of equal im- 
portance is the need to prepare administrators and 
persons qualified for research in nursing service 
and nursing education. 

Two distinctive levels of preparation are 
needed: (1) basic preparation and (2) advanced 
education for specialization. The basic prepara- 
tion aims at developing individuals who may, with 
orientation, supervision, inservice, and continuing 
education, carry out the nursing services for which 
they are prepared with increasing competency 
wherever employed. These programs represent 
initial education for the practice of nursing. Pro- 
grams for specialization are on a postbaccalaureate 
level and are primarily for clinical practitioners, 
administrators, teachers, and researchers in nurs- 
ing service and nursing education. 

Basic educational programs for nursing 
prepare students for examination for licensure as 
a registered professional nurse or as a practical 
nurse. The programs have marked differences 
from the standpoint of entrance requirements, 
curriculum, length of course, job opportunities, 
and opportunities for advanced study. 



Nurse Education Programs 

REGISTERED NURSE PROGRAMS 

Students preparing to become registered 
nurses may enroll in a diploma program or in pro- 
grams at the associate and baccalaureate degree 
levels. Only the recipient of a baccalaureate de- 
gree is eligible to apply for graduate study in 
nursing. 

The Diploma Program .— The diploma pro- 
gram in nursing is conducted by a single-purpose 
school of nursing under the auspices of a hospital, 
or the school is independently incorporated. This 
program, usually 3 years or less in length, is for 
the qualified high school graduates who want: (1) 
an education centered in a hospital, and (2) an 
early and continuing opportunity to be with pa- 
tients and with personnel who provide health 
services. 

The Associate Degree Program . — The asso- 
ciate degree nursing program is generally estab- 
lished as a division or department of a co mm u n ity 
junior college, although some are in 4-year colleges 
or universities. This program is usually 2 years 
in length, designed to fulfill the educational needs 
of qualified high school graduates who want (1) 
to prepare to practice nursing as a registered nurse, 
and (2) to study in a college where they share the 
responsibilities, privileges, and intellectual and so- 
cial experiences with all the other students. 
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The Baccalaw'eate Degree Program . — A 
nursing program leading to a baccalaureate degree 
is conducted by an educational unit in nursing 
(department, division, school, or college) that is 
an integral part of a college or university and is 
organized and controlled in the same way as sim- 
ilar units in the institution. 

The baccalaureate degree program is de- 
signed to serve the needs and purposes of qualified 
high school graduates who want: (1) to leam and 
have practice in caring for patients on a human- 
istic and scientific basis, (2) to prepare on a bac- 
calaureate level for nursing, (3) to share with 
students preparing for other occupations all the 
general advantages of college or university prepa- 
ration, and (4) to acquire baccalaureate education 
as a prerequisite to preparation for specialized 
practice, teaching, administration, or research. 

Some graduates of associate degree and di- 
ploma programs in nursing may wish to fulfill 
requirements for a baccalaureate degree. Each 
college or university establishes its own entrance 
requirements. 

Graduate Education . — Graduate nursing 
programs provide an opportunity to prepare for 
teaching and administration in all types of edu- 
cational programs and for supervisory and admin- 
istrative positions in nursing service. Consultants, 
clinical specialists, and research workers also re- 
quire graduate study. 

PRACTICAL NURSE PROGRAMS 

A program leading to a certificate or di- 
ploma in practical nursing 1 may be organized and 
operated under public vocational education, hos- 
pitals, or other community agencies. 

This type of program, usually 1 year in 
length, is self-contained, complete, and satisfac- 
tory for its own purpose, providing preparation 
exclusively for practical nursing. It is not a part 
of, nor the beginning of, any other type of edu- 
cational program in nursing. Its objective is to 
prepare a worker who will share in giving direct 
care to patients. 

1 Some States license the graduates of 1-year programs 
under the title, “licensed vocational nurse.” The term 
“practical nurse” in this study includes the licensed voca- 
tional nurse. 
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Hospital and Health Agency 
Requirements and Responsibilities 

The nature of nursing makes it mandatory 
for the student to have learning opportunities 
under faculty supervision in several kinds of com- 
munity agencies in which patients are seen and 
treated. These may be general or special, acute 
or long-term care hospitals. The use of outpatient 
departments of hospitals and of nursery schools, 
day care centers for adults^ and related community 
health agencies gives students an opportunity to 
observe persons in all age groups and in various 
degrees of health. Students need to have experi- 
ence in the preventive and rehabilitative aspects of 
nursing in addition to the care of the acutely ill 
patient. Public health or related community 
health service agency experiences are required by 
students enrolled in baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams. 

Most programs use more than one hospital 
or health agency to obtain sufficient nursing care 
experiences for the students. On the other hand, 
many hospitals will be offering nursing care ex- 
perience to students from more than one type of 
program and more than one school. Special hos- 
pitals, such as’ children’s hospitals and hospitals 
for the mentally ill, offer affiliations to students 
from a number of schools. In affiliation with di- 
ploma and many practical nurse programs, the 
special hospital may provide the faculty for stu- 
dent teaching. Associate and baccalaureate de- 
gree programs provide the faculty instruction for 
their students in each hospital or health agency. 

Teaching hospitals in medical centers may 
have students from practical nursing, diploma, as- 
sociate, and baccalaureate degree programs as- 
signed for patient care experience on the same day. 
In some instances where there are sufficient patient 
care units, students from each program may be as- 
signed to different patient care areas. In others, 
coordinating committees schedule students to use 
alternate days for patient care experience and 
classroom instruction. Under the latter plan some 
patient care experiences may not be available 
and/or some medical care conferences may not be 
scheduled on the day that students from one group 
are in the hospital. 

Although the hospital and other community 
health agencies are primarily organized for patient 
care, they are also essential in the planning of 
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educational programs for student nurses. The 
addition of educational programs to patient care 
requirements imposes responsibilities upon both 
the educational and service agencies. The boards 
of trustees of both the service and the educational 
agencies must understand the requirements for 
educational programs in service agencies and the 
mutual responsibilities of each group. 

Written administrative agreements cover- 
ing the educational control of the nursing program 
and the service control of the hospital and health 
agency define the mutual responsibility of each. 
These agreements are developed jointly and are 
subject to periodic review. 

The agreements usually specify that the 
school will (1) have control of the students’ ex- 
perience, (2) appoint the faculty to teach the stu- 
dents, and (3) select the patients for the students’ 
experience. The hospital or health agency pro- 
vides (1) facilities such as conference rooms and 
space for reference materials, (2) time for the in- 
structor and nursing service personnel to plan for 
the students’ experience, and (3) a quality of nurs- 
ing and medical care that makes it possible for 
students to learn good nursing care where it is 
being practiced. 

Cooperation between a school of nursing 
and a nursing service agency is based on a mutual 
interest in good nursing, both as to education and 
service as well as a willingness to share what each 
has to offer. The contributions of the faculty- 
student group and those of the personnel of the 
hospital or health agency are thought to balance 
each other fairly equally. 

Hospitals and health agencies which accept 
nursing students for patient care experience will 
have space requirements for educational programs 
that are not usually required in a hospital or an 
agency not used for teaching. These will include 
conference rooms, locker and lounge space, and 
food service for students and faculty when as- 
signed to the hospital. 

Each patient care unit used for student ex- 
perience should provide a conference room to seat 
at least 12 persons. This room may also be used 
for the current periodical and reference materials 
needed by the students. Where nursing service 
conference rooms are available on patient care 
units, these may be shared by nursing education. 

Students are usually in the hospital or 
health agency for one or more meals when receiv- 
ing patient care experience. They will utilize the 



same food service provided for agency personnel. 
The addition of a group of students may require 
enlargement of the food service area or the exten- 
sion of time for food service. Locker and lounge 
space must also be provided in the hospital and 
health agency. 



Clinical Facilities Needed 
for Nursing Research 

Graduate programs in nursing leading to 
the master’s and/or doctoral degree are placing 
greater emphasis on the preparation of nurses who 
have depth of content in a highly specialized 
clinical nursing area. Other programs within the 
graduate school of the university provide training 
for nurses in the behavioral and natural sciences. 
These programs are also preparing nurses to carry 
out research projects independently or collabora- 
tively with other members of the research team. 
Nursing research in the clinical area aims at pro- 
viding new knowledge through scientific inquiry 
about the specific effects of nursing practice on 
patient care. 

Clinical nursing research requires access to 
patient care facilities. Nursing care research must 
be coordinated both with the total medical research 
program and with the patient’s physician. More 
than one patient care area may be needed to study 
different types of nursing problems. For ex- 
ample, outpatient departments have been used to 
study how well patients understand and carry out 
the instructions given them for medications and 
treatments to be taken at home. The adult medi- 
cal units have been used to study nursing practices 
which would prevent decubitus ulcers and promote 
wound healing. Among surgical patients it has 
been possible to identify nursing measures that 
will relieve such conditions as vomiting to reduce 
postoperative distress. 

Trends in Admissions 
and Graduations 

Tables 1 and 2 present a 7-year trend in 
admissions to and graduations from basic nursing 
programs. Increases are shown both in the num- 
ber of practical nurse and associate degree pro- 
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Table I. Admissions to initial programs which prepare for beginning practice in nursing 9 1956—57 

through 1962—63 



Academic Year 


Practical or vocational 


Associate degree 


Diploma 


Baccalaureate 


Programs 


Admissions 


Programs 


Admissions 


Programs 


Admissions 


Programs 


Admissions 


1956-57 


432 


16, 843 


20 


578 


944 


37, 571 


167 


7,094 


1 957-58- - 


520 


20, 531 


28 


953 


935 


36, 402 


172 


6, 866 


1958-59 


607 


23, 116 


38 


1, 266 


918 


37, 722 


171 


7, 275 


1 959-60 


661 


23,060 


48 


1, 598 


908 


40,013 


172 


7, 555 


1960-61 


693 


24, 955 


57 


2, 141 


883 


38, 702 


174 


8, 700 


1961-62 


739 


26, 660 


69 


2,504 


875 


38, 257 


176 


9, 044 


1962-63 


(*) 


(*) 


84 


(*) , 


874 


(*) 


178 


(*) 



Table 2» Graduations from initial programs which prepare for beginning practice in unursing 9 

1956—57 through 1962—63 



Academic Year 


Practical or vocational 


Associate degree 


Diploma 


Baccalaureate 


Programs 


Graduations 


Programs 


Graduations 


Programs 


Graduations 


Programs 


Graduations 


1956-57 


432 


10, 652 


14 


276 


944 


26, 141 


167 


3, 478 


1 957 58 ----- 


520 


12, 407 


20 


425 


935 


26, 314 


172 


3, 650 


1958-59 


607 


14, 573 


26 


462 


916 


25, 907 


171 


3, 943 


1959-60 


661 


16, 491 


38 


789 


908 


25, 288 


172 


4, 136 


1960-61 


693 


16, 635 


48 


949 


883 


25, 311 


174 


4, 039 


1961-62 


739 


18, 106 


57 


1, 159 


875 


25, 727 


176 


4, 300 


1962-63 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


874 


(*) 


178 


(*) 



*Data not available for specified academic year. 



Source: National League for Nursing. April 1963. 

grams being offered and in the number of 
graduates each year. Although the total number 
of diploma programs is decreasing, admissions 
and graduations have not dropped appreciably, 
indicating growth for individual schools. The 
enrollments and graduations from baccalaureate 
programs are also increasing. 

The difference between the number of stu- 
dents admitted to nursing each year and the num- 
ber who complete the program is a problem as it 
is in other fields of education. In the Nation as 
a whole, the completion rate from admissions to 
professional nursing programs ranges from an 
average of approximately 70 percent in diploma 
programs to 59 percent in baccalaureate programs. 2 

The loss to the profession from degree pro- 
grams is misleading since it includes the dropouts 
within the first 2 years of college before the stu- 
dent begins her upper division study in nursing, 
her major field. This includes students who leave 
college as well as those who change careers but 

* Unpublished study of “Attrition Rates in Schools of 
Nursing,” Department of Studies, National League for 
Nursing, 1962. 



may complete college. Those who may transfer 
to another college are also included in this figure. 

Determining the completion rates from as- 
sociate decree programs on a national basis has 
been difficult for many reasons. These programs 
are fairly new and experience indicates that it re- 
quires approximately 3 years for a new program 
to achieve stabilization of its enrollment. Drop- 
outs are usually high in the first year of the school’s 
operation. Th r number of new programs each 
year adds to the difficulty in determining, on a 
national basis, the completion rate from schools 
that may have stabilized their enrollments. 

The various factors which complicate the 
interpretation of the completion rates of the 
aforementioned nursing programs do not apply 
to the practical nursing programs. The statistics 
provided by these programs show a more favorable 
completion rate. Practical nursing programs re- 
port that three out of every four students admitted 
complete the program. 8 

8 Education for Practical Nursing, National League for 
Nursing. (Item I, Selected Bibliography, eh. Y, p. 87.) 




Nursing Needs 

The Burgeon General’s Consultant Group 
on Nursing in its publication, “Toward Quality in 
Nursing,” discusses present and future needs and 
recommends feasible goals which might be attained 
by 1970. The Group recommended increases in 
all types of programs, with a triple increase in the 
number of nurses receiving master’s and doctoral 
degrees. The recommended increases are shown 
in the following tabulation. 



Type of program 


Number of 
graduates 
1061 


Goal for 
number of 
graduates 
1070 


Percent 

increase 


Master's or higher degree 


1,020 


3 , 000 


194 


Post-R.N. baccalaureate 


2, 456 


5, 000 


104 


Total basic programs. _ 


30, 267 


53, 000 


75 


Basic baccalaureate 


4,039 


8, 000 


98 


Diploma 


25,311 


40, 000 


58 


Associate degree 


917 


5, 000 


445 



Source: Toward Quality in Nursing, p. 22. (Item 0, Selected Bibliography, 

<*. n, p. 17.) 

In addition to the goals shown in the above 
table, the report noted that by 1970, some 350,000 
licensed practical nurses are expected to be needed. 

PLANNING TO MEET THE NEEDS 

The most rapid increase in graduations from 
all types of nursing programs will probably take 
place in well-established, nationally accredited 
programs. Nevertheless, some new programs may 
also need to be developed. 

Expansion of health services, health facil- 
ities, and preparation of health personnel must be 
coordinated if new and expanded nursing educa- 
tion programs are to be established wherever 
needed. Educational and financial support must 
be available to assure continuing growth and de- 
velopment. 

Intelligent planning for expansion of nurs- 
ing programs or the development of new programs 
will require the cooperation of official and volun- 
tary groups concerned with meeting the educa- 
tional and health needs of the area involved. 

The area to be considered in planning may 
vary with different programs. Community jun- 
ior colleges and some vocational schools under 
boards of education usually serve a fairly well- 
defined geographic area. Although there are in- 
terstate enrollments in hospital-controlled schools, 
liberal arts colleges and universities, it may be 



possible to define a geographic area from which 
the majority of their students are recruited. The 
area served by graduate programs, on the other 
hand, may consist of interstate regions, the Na- 
tion, and may have large international enrollments. 

Groups interested in planning for nursing 
education will be composed of interested and 
knowledgeable persons from the area involved. 
They may wish to have specialized consultant 
service for some phases of the planning. Fact- 
finding surveys to determine the nursing man- 
power needs and resources have been conducted by 
many States. The statistics in relation to service 
and educational needs must be kept current and 
correlated with demands created by the construc- 
tion of new health facilities or the establishment 
of new health programs. Planning groups may 
wish to use consultants in order to arrive at sound 
decisions. Consultants, however, casmot assume 
the responsibility for making the decisions which 
must be made by the local planning group. 

The State agency which approves schools 
tor registered or practical nurses must be con- 
sulted to assure that graduates from any program 
will be eligible for examination for licensure. 
The National League for Nursing should be con- 
sulted concerning requirements for national 
accreditation. 

PROGRAMING FOR CONSTRUCTION 

Construction to expand an existing school 
or to establish a new school will be costly. Such 
decisions will have long-range effects. It is there- 
fore important that planning incorporate a high 
degree of flexibility which will permit future 
growth or change at a reasonable cost. The pro- 
gram will consist of two parts, the functional pro- 
gram and the building program. 

The functional program to be developed by 
the dean or director will be used by the architect 
for the building program. Functional program- 
ing describes the educational requirement of the 
courses of instruction in such a way that the archi- 
tect can determine the teaching, faculty, adminis- 
trative, and supporting spaces required as well as 
the equipment and supplies needed to carry out 
the purposes of the school. 

Functional programing will include the set- 
ting and control of the program and the relation- 
ships of proposed facilities to other usable spaces 
such as libraries and auditoriums. The number of 
persons to be accommodated in administrative and 
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faculty space must be determined. Teaching space 
requirements will be based on the number of 
students to be taught, the teaching methods to be 
used, and the projection of class schedules. 



Functional planning will require approxi- 
mately six months. In addition, architectural 
planning and construction of the building may re- 
quire from 1 year to 18 months. 
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